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At the end of World War II, 
Formosa, an island of some six mil- 
lion people, about a hundred miles 
off the China mainland, was des- 
tined to become the major storm 
center in the developing global pow- 
er struggle, So critical—and fateful 
—is the issue that unless it is re- 
solved it may lead to World War 
ITI. 

China claims the Island unequiv- 
ocally by virtue of the Cairo Declar- 
ation signed by the winning Allies 
on December 1, 1943, which stipu- 
lated that “all territories Japan has 
stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, shall be restored to the Re- 
public of China”. With the surren- 
der of the Japanese on Formosa in 
1945, the Cairo agreement was ful- 
filled and no one—least of all the 
Un'‘ted States—questioned that the 
Is!and belonged to China. In a con- 
temporary State Department white 
paper on “United States’ Relations 
with China” the Cairo accord was 
completely confirmed: “The native 
population for fifty years had been 
under the rule of a foreign invader 
and therefore welcomed the Chinese 
forces as liberators. During the 
Japanese occupation the principal 


hope of the people had been reunion 


with the mainland.” 

Formosa began to assume a new 
aspect in 1949 as the Communists 
under Mao Tse-tung gained control 
of the mainland in the civil war with 
Chiang Kai-shek. Forced to take 
refuge on Formosa, Chiang, with 
military and economic aid from 
Washington, and political support 
from the United States at the 
United Nations, braced himself for 
the final battle of the Kuomintang, 
even threatening to retake the main- 


land. 

As late as January 5, 1950, how- 
ever, President Truman asserted: 
“The United States will not pursue 
a course which will lead to involve- 
ment in the civil conflict in China 

. and has no intention of using 
its armed forces to intervene...” 
Thus for nearly seven years from 
the Cairo agreement to the middle 
of 1950, the U.S. position regarding 
Formosa was in accord with the 
position consistently held by Pe- 
king. It was with the outbreak of 
the Korean war, June 25, 1950, that 
the real turning point came. 

Two days later, President Tru- 
man announced that the Seventh 
Fleet would police the Formosa 
straits, to “localize” the Korean war 
and see that neither side attacked 
the other. Although China had not 
entered the war in Korea, the Presi- 
dent went further and in effect 
challenged the status of Formosa: 
“The determination of the future 
status of Formosa must await the 
restoration of security in the 
Pacific.” 

On August Ist, General Mac- 
Arthur issued jointly with Chiang 
Kai-Shek an astonishing statement 
from Formosa. ..MacArthur: “Ar- 
rangements have been completed 
for effective coordination between 
the armed forces under my com- 
mand and those of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment.” Chiang Kai-shek: “The 
foundation for joint-defense of For- 
mosa and for Sino-American mili- 
tary cooperation has been laid.” 
Returning home to report, MacAr- 
thur declared Formosa to be an 
“unsinkable aircraft carrier” from 
which the United States would be 
able “to dominate with air power 
every Asiatic port from Vladivostok 


to Singapore”; and he was speaking 
as Commander of the “United Na- 
tions” forces! 

It was not surprising that ninety 
days later Wu Hsiu-chuan of the 
People’s Republic brought before 
the Security Council Peking’s charge 
of armed aggression against For- 
mosa, with the warning that China 
would never give up the Island and 
that “the United States must bear 
full responsibility for all conse- 
quences...” The Council did 
nothing. Soon afterward, MacAr- 
fhur marched toward the Yalu River 
and the Chinese launched their 
counter-attack. Formosa was tem- 
porarily forgotten. 

When peace was made in Korea 
and Indo-China, Peking renewed its 
demand for the Island, emphasized 
by attacks on the islands of Quemoy 
and Matzu, as well as the Tachen 
group, all within five to ten miles 
off the China coast, These raids co- 
incided with the U.S.-inspired Ma- 
nila Conference to organize in Asia 
a military coalition corresponding 
to NATO in Europe, and with the 
announcement of the Dulles-Chiang 
pact pledging U.S. forces if For- 
mosa were attacked. In January, 
1955, came President Eisenhower’s 
resolution defining Formosa as a 
virtual defense bastion of the Unit- 
ed States which bolstered his 1952 
definition of the function of the 
Seventh Fleet as “protective” of 
Formosa and renounced its “Pacific 
security” role under Truman. The 
Eisenhower policy was voted over- 
whelmingly by both houses of Con- 
gress, but an impressive number of 
Senators failed to vote when the 
U.S.- Formosa Mutual Defense 
Treaty was ratified by the Senate 
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on February 3rd. 

American policy has fully reversed 
itself since Cairo: deliberate non- 
intervention has become open inter- 
vention, not in the name of the 
United Nations, as in Korea, but in 
the name of defense of the United 
States. This implies that the Cairo 
agreement is dead—except of course 
in Peking. Furthermore, the Dulles- 
Chiang pact omits reference to what 
territory belongs to Formosa, but 
the world knows that the Kuomin- 
tang claims all of China! Do the 
people of the United States really 
want their country to support the 
Nationalist claim? 


When the Nationalist-held Tachen 
Islands became militarily untenable 
the United States had New Zealand 
bring a “cease-fire” move in the 
United Nations, with an invitation 
to Peking to come to the Security 
Council; but the Council having 
barred a simultaneous discussion of 
the whole Formosa case, received 
Chou En-lai’s prompt rejection to 
its invitation. The concept of cease 
fire has no juridical basis under the 
Charter if, as is generally accepted, 
the war in China is a civil war. But 
in order to avoid the spread of war 
and allow the evacuation of Nation- 
alist soldiers and civilians, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China did carry 
out a “de facto cease-fire”. 


These legal and factual elements 
of the Formosa case are over-shad- 
owed by the ideological issue of 


Communism versus the “Free 
World”, which is tangibly repre- 
sented by the growth of China as a 
mighty power in Asia and the ef- 
forts of the West to check that 
growth. This is the true crisis of 
the mid-century. Only recourse to 
a new, imaginative, highest-level 
statesmanship, together with deter- 
mined action of all people of good 
will can overcome it without war. 


The crux of the issue is to avoid 
a war which through treaty com- 
mitments on both sides would in- 
evitably become the atomic war the 
whole world dreads. 


There are some hopeful factors. 
Among them, Britain’s recognition 
of the People’s Republic, India’s un- 
wavering role of mediator, and the 
reinforcement of the two through 
the Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters’ Conference, held in London 
when the Formosa crisis had reach- 
ed a dangerous peak. Another im- 
portant factor is the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, Dag 


Hammarskjold, whose mission to 
China on behalf of the eleven Amer- 
ican airmen established a contact 
of trust with Premier Chou En-lai 
which goes beyond the airmen to 
the broader issue of Formosa. The 
United Nations, if honestly and ef- 
fectively used—directly or indirect- 
ly—could be the greatest peace- 
factor of all. A UN solution of 
Formosa rests squarely on granting 


Peking’s claim to China’s seat in 
the United Nations. The high pre- 
mium which the People’s R-»ublic 
places upon her seat in the /nited 
Nations is in itself an encourdging 
factor, as is the ability of the United 
Nations to change its mind without 
losing face. If these factors for 
peace are strengthened, Formosa 
may be settled in several ways. 
Seating Peking requires priority. 
Nationalist evacuation from the 
coastal islands, may precede it, how- 
ever, as America’s allies in Europe 
and Asia are agreed upon the wis- 
dom of this early actior to ease 
tensions. Then, with or without a 
plebescite of its inhabitants, For- 
mosa may become a new member 
of the Asian family of nations, or 
accede temporarily to the status of 
a Trust Territory under the Trus- 
teeship Council, or the Island may 
remain “an inalienable part of 
China” as 600 million Chinese re- 
gard it. 


What manner of self-determina- 
tion is arrived at is not as import- 
ant as the manner of its achieve- 
ment which can only be through 
ceaseless and untiring negotiation. 
Continuous negotiation will slowly 
but surely calm the fury of the 
power struggle, particularly if the 
people of China and the people of 
the United States will frankly rec- 
ognize that Formosa is no ordinary 
international dispute, but one that 
holds their common fate in a pre- 
carious balance. 
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